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sions of the franchise gradually made it impossible for
constituencies to be subject to royal, aristocratic or
capitalistic influences, though there are still a con-
siderable number of seats in which the composition of
the electorate, overwhelmingly well-to-do or over-
whelmingly trade-unionist, makes nomination equiva-
lent to election.

The arrangement made in 1705 is now obsolete but
in its time it was of the highest constitutional im-
portance. Had it not been made, the British civil
service with its great tradition of political impartiality
could hardly have come into existence; an$ it is not
surprising that the artificial distinction between of-
fices that existed before 1705 and those created after
that date was maintained into the twentieth century.
At its inception the offices, acceptance of which
vacated a seat in the House of Commons, included
most positions of Cabinet rank, so that an appointment
to a ministerial post was followed by a by-election.
Shortly before the war of 1914 Mr. Asquith's admin-
istration abolished the necessity for re-election during
the first nine months of a parliament's life, thus avoid-
ing the need for a considerable number of contests
when a new government was formed just after the
General Election. And in 1919 the old rule finally
disappeared from the Statute Book sa that now all
"IClinisters of the Crown are members of one or other
House of Parliament and need not submit themselves
to re-election after accepting ministerial office.5

6 This rule is not seriously weakened by the case of Sir Hard-
man Lever, who was joint Financial Secretary to the Treasury with